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EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

THITH  EVENINfl. 

Oy  the  succeeding  evening  the  children 
were  not  Iwekwurd  in  reminding  their  father 
of  his  promise  to  give  them  some  account 
of  the  countries  and  nations  of  the  Western 
continetit. 

Mr.  Oakley. — As  I  have  never  visited 
these  countries  myself,  I  shall  liave  to  rely 
entirely  on  my  reading  and  the  verbal  ac¬ 
counts  which  I  have  received  from  travellers. 

I  lM;lievc,  however,  that  you  will  find  these 
to  be  sufficiently  interesting. 

Guxtavua. — No  doubt  they  will,  papa. — 
You  will  give  us  tbeKresult  of  the  latest  ob¬ 
servations,  I  daresay;  and  vve  slioulTl  hardly 
lie  able  to  find  these  in  books  without  your 
directions. 

Mr.  O. — It  is  well  to  have  the  advantage 
of  recent  accounts  in  learning  the  character 
of  a  country  and  its  inbabitants,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  latest  are  the  nio:^  fiflth- 
ful.  1  shall  begin  witii  South  .\ii*»'tica,  and 
will  read  you  a  few'  gciiend  remarks  on  this 
grand  region  from  a  late  writer. 

South  America  is,  in  every  respect,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  |)ortionsof  the  earth’s 
surliice.  It  embraces  every  range  of  tem¬ 
perature,  from  the  most  chilling  cold  to  the 
most  intense  heat ;  every  degree  of  moisture, 
from  the  floodetl  fen  to  the  parched  sainl ; 
every  shade  of  fertility,  from  fields  always 
g;iy  with  flowers  and  trees  kulen  with  fruit, 
to  cold  and  harreti  rocks,  upon  which  even 
the  hardiest  moss  and  lichen  cannot  find 
nourishment;  and  every  variety  of  health¬ 
iness,  from  the  delightfiil  |ilain,  where  the 
sky  is  never  clouded  ami  every  bree'ze  gives 
life,  to  the  pestilent  marsh,  where  the  air  is 
<lra:h.  In  the  divei-sity  of  its  surface,  and 
the  value  and  variety  of'  its  productions,  both 
upon  the  soil  and  in  the  mine,  it  is  not  less 
worthy  of  being  kiinwn.  'I’lie  ridges  «d‘ 
mountains  in  South  America,  are  the  longest 
which  are  any  where  to  he  fimnd  ;  and  the 
jieaksof  the  most  elevated  pierce  the  regimis 
of  clouds  and  storms,  and  stand  in  cold  and 
tranquil  majesty  above  the  reai-h  of  any  liv¬ 
ing  thing.  'J’he  rivers  of  South  America 
arc,  more  magnificent  than  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  their  being 
navigable  for  vessidsof  bm-ilen  to  a  mucii 
greater  length,  must  enhance  their  value 
when  the  country  is  more  thickly  iidiabited, 
and  completely  cultivated,  and  hasten  the 
]>erio<l  when  that  shall  be  the  ca.se.  The 
gi  lilt  streams  from  the  vast  ridges  of  the 
.Andes,  are  collected  from  numerous  torrents 
that  rush  in  a  succession  of  cascades,  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  ami  then  roll 
their  united  wafers  over  a  comparatively 
level  com-se,  in  some  instances,  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles.  There  are  very  few  lakes  in 
South  .America,  and  there  is  hardly  an  i.siand 
worthy  of  the  nam  ; ;  but  the  want  of  lakes 
is,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  compen.sa- 
ted  by  the  rivers.  The  plants  of  South 
Am  'rica  consi.st  of  those  that  reipiire  the 
climate  of  every  region  of  the  glola*,  though 
the  species  be  in  general  different  from  those 
of  the  corresponding  genera  on  the  other 
continent.  There  are  also  many  kinds,  and 
some  entire  families  of  plants  peculiar  to 
South  .America.  Of  these  latter,  some  are 
used  for  medicinal  purpo.se8,  as  the  different 
species  of  Cinchona  or  Peruvian  bark  ;  and 
the  llalsanis  of  Cd|>aiva,  Tolu,  and  Peru  : 
others  again  are  poisom  U'<,  as  the  rnancha- 
neel  apple ;  and  some  are  of  great  request 
in  the  arts,  as  the  nopal,  ujion  which  are 
produced  the  co<*hinenl  insects,  of  which  the 
<lye  for  the  most  la'antiful  crimson  and  scar¬ 
let  is  made.  Of  the  timber  that  grows  iti 
South  America,  or  on  the  adjoining  islands, 
some  is  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  durability  ; 
as  the  mahogany  and  rosewoml,  of  which 
the  most  costly  and  heautiful  furniture  is 
made ;  and  the  plants  which  yield  sugar, 
cotton,  and  cofiee,  are  more  easily  cultivated 
there  than  in  any  other  part  of  ihe  world. — 
The  metals  and  gem.sarein  great  abundance. 
Gold  and  es|>ecially  silver,  are  more  plen¬ 
tiful  than  any  where  else,  and  though  the 
finer  8|)ecies  of  gems  are  said  not  to  equal 
those  of  Asia,  either  in  hardness  or  in  lustre. 


they  are  found  in  greater  abundance.  'I'he 
birds  are  very  numerous,  some  of  them,  as 
the  condor,  or  vulture  of  the  Andes,  and  the 
ostrich,  are  of  very  large  size  ;  and  others, 
such  as  many  of  the  humming-birds,  which 
are  most  exquisite  in  their  forms  and  their 
colors,  do  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of  an 
ordinary  fly.  Quadrupeds  are  not  so  nume¬ 
rous  as  in  the  other  continent,  neither  are 
the  I  leasts  of  prey  so  strong  or  so  fierce  as 
those  of  Asia  and  Africa;  but  of  the  animals 
which  have  been  carried  there,  more  es|)e- 
cially  of  the  cattle  and  horses,  which  run 
wild  in  the  plains  toward  the  south-east,  the 
increase  has  been  almost  beyond  crerlibility. 

GustUvus. — Indeed,  Iia|M,  every  thing 
seems  to  be  upon  a  grand  scale  in  South 
America.  Are  not  the  people  a  race  of 
giants  ?  • 

Mr.  O  — It  was  for  a  long  time  believed 
that  the  PatagotiHins  who  live  at  the  southern 
extijiMnify'of  the  continent  were  of  very  large 
.stature;  but  the  statements  on  which  thi.s 
Ijelief  was  founded  have  been  repeatedly 
contradicted.  None  of  the  other  nitiions  of 
South  America  have  ever  been  represented 
as  imusually  large. 

Gti~ftnvus. —  1  suppose  then  the  jieople  are 
warlike — all  hiA-oes. 

Mr.  O. — By  no  me.Tns.  None  of  tfic  na¬ 
tions  who  possessed  the  country  belbre  it 
was  visited  by  the  Kiiropeans, exhibited  any 
remarkable  characteristics  of  courage  or 
warlike  skill  in  resisting  the  invaders,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Aral  lean  iari.s,  in¬ 
habiting  a  part  of  Chili ;  who.se  succes-sful 
valor  exerted  in  defence  of  their  inde|>en- 
dence  was  celebrated  by  the  Spanish  jioet 
Th'cilla  some  centuries  since,  and  who  have 
remained  miconqiiered  to  the  present  day. 
Captain  Head  mentions  a  race  of  Indians 
who  live  on  the  borders  of  the  Pampas  of 
Biu'iios  .Ayres,  and  cxinbit  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  cruelty  and  fiercene.ss  in  their  ex¬ 
terminating  wars  w  ith  the  (Jua<  hos. 

Gustnvus. — Who  is  Captain  Ili  ad,  papa.' 

Caroline. —  And  who  are  the  (inachos? 

Ckrirli-s. — And  what  aie  the  Pampas? 

Mr.  O. — One  at  a  time,  my  children. — 
Captain  Head  is  an  English  officer  lately 
sent  out  by  one  of  the  mining  companies  to 
explore  .some  of  the  South  Anieiican  mines. 
He  travelled  with  great  rapidity  across  the 
Pamj)  IS,  or  the  great  plains  extending  from 
llurnos  Ayres  to  Chili,  and  Ins  account  of 
his  travels  is  in  the  highest  degree  umusing 
and  Spirited. 

Gustavus. — I  should  like  of  all  things  to 
hear  some  of  his  stories. 

Mr.  O. — Hear,  then,  his  account  of  the 
(Jnachos,  who  are  a  |Kiople  de.scemled  from 
the  Spaniards  inhabiting  the  Pampas. 

The  Guachos  are  few  in  number,  compar¬ 
ed  With  the  surface  over  which  they  are 
scattered  ;  they  do  not  interest  themselves  in 
the  projects  and  politics  of  the  towns,  but 
are  contented  to  iv.side  in  .the  s:une  rude 
lints  of  mud  in  which  they  are  liorii,  and 
follow  the  laborious  occiqiation  of  galloping 
about  upon  hors  'back,  in  quest  of  wild  cat¬ 
tle  and  o.Striches.  'I'he  huts  are  of  rude 
inaieri  ds--  mini  wal's,  and  thatched  with 
long  grass:  the  corral,  or  enclosure, is  about 
half  a  liirlong  distant ;  the  piitiHtying,  or 
rather  indurating  remains  of  hors  s  and  cat- 
tie  are  sir-  wed  about ;  and  there  are  num¬ 
bers  of  hawks,  or  vultures,  attracted  to  each 
hut  by  the  scent. 

'I'liere  is  but  one  apartment  in  the  hut,  in 
which  are  the  whole  of  the  inmates,  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls.  ‘In  the  sum¬ 
mer,  the  hut  is  so  filled  with  fl  'iis  and  bin- 
cjnicas  (which  are  bugs  as  large  as  black 
beetles),  that  the  whole  fimiily  sleep  on  the 
grouftd  in  front  of  their  dwelling. 

'riie-  feception  of  the  traveller  in  winter, 
though  different  from  this,  is  al.so  highly  in¬ 
teresting.  He  is  then  received  in  the  hut.-r- 
The  lieef  is  roasted  on  a  gre.it  iron  spit ;  and, 
when  ready,  the  end  of  the  spit  is  sfui'k  into 
thq  ground  ;  the  fimiily  and  guests  sit  rouml 
it  on  the  skeletons  of  horses’  heads,  handle 
their  long  knives,  and  cut  away.  The  but 
is  lighted  by  a  feeble  lamp,  and  warmed  by 
a  fire  of  charcoal.  On  the  walls  are  hung, 
upon  horns,  two  or  three  bridles  and  spurs, 
and  several  la.ssos  and  lialls ;  on  the  ground 
are  several  dark  looking  heaps,  which  can¬ 
not  l)e  easily  distinguished.  On  sitting  riovvn 
u|)on  them,  when  tired.  Captain  Heail  often 
heard  a  child  scream  imder  him ;  at  other 
tiuie.s  a  young  woman  would  tnildly  tusk  him 
what  he  wanted  ;  and,  occasionally,  up 
woiikl  jump  a  great  dog.  Once  when  he 
was  seated  on  a  horse’s  head,  warming  his 


hands  at  the  charcoal  fire,  he  felt  something 
touch  him,  and  saw  two  children  who  had 
crawled  naked  from  under  their  poncho,* 
crouching  over  it  like  toads  ;  and  at  times  the 
cock  hopped  ujiou  his  back  to  crow.  They 
all,  however,  get  up  as  soon  as  it  is  light 

The  education  of  the  Gnachu  is  suite  *  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  placed. 
When  a  mere  infant,  he  is  left  to  swing  Ifom 
the  roof  in  a  bullock’s  hide ;  when  a  year 
old,  he  crawls  about  without  clothes ;  and 
at  that  early  age,  a  long  sharp  knife  is  often 
his  plaything.  As  soon  as  he  can  walk,  he 
is  trained  to  the  use  ol  the  lasso,  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  catch  birds  and  dogs  with  one  made 
of  twine.  At  the  age  of  tour  he  is  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  assists  in  driving  the  cat¬ 
tle  into  the  enclosure.  Even  then  he  is  ad¬ 
venturous,  and  can  bring  back  by  force  those 
horses  that  attempt  to  esca|)e.  As  his  years 
increase,  he  becomes  more  during  and  manly, 
and  s|jends  his  time  in  galloping  atler  the 
o.strich,  the  gama,  the  hare,  and  the  tiger, 
which  he  captures  by  killing  or  laming,  with 
the  biUas  or  Ivalls:  and  he  also  a.ssi.sts  in 
catching  cattle  with  the  lasso.  Fed  on  beef 
and  water,  his  con.stituti(in  is  strung;  and 
that  which  would  be  ovewhehning  taligue 
to  the  soft  youth  of  luxurious  society,  is  to 
him  amusement  and  pleasure.  VVith  all 
this  wildness,  freedom,  and  hardihood  of 
life,  the  Guacho  is  not  wanting  either  in 
kindness  or  in  politeness. 

Of  the  other  human  inhabitants  of  this 
immense  country' — die  I'ampas  Indian.s — 
Captuin  Head  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
much  ;  but  even  the  little  tliut  he  did  glean, 
acquires  an  interest  from  the  scunliuess  of 
our  knowledge  of  them. 

The  Bampas  Indians  are  a  duiing  and 
hardy  race  of  men,  who  liave  never  been 
conquered,  and  to  whom  the  great  changes 
of  the  sea.sons  apjieur  to  come  with  singu¬ 
larly  littlii  inconvenience.  'I’bey  are  aiw.iys 
on  horseback,  whether  under  the  burning 
heat  of  summer,  or  the  pinching  cold  ot 
winter;  and  diey  are  at  all  seasons  wholly 
without  clothing.  Tiiey  are  Ibrnn  d  into 
trihes,  under  the  conimand  of  caciques  or 
chiels,  but  they  have  no  fixed  liabitulion — 
they  roam  i;bout  according  as  they  rind  pas¬ 
ture.  'I'hey  are  a  warlike  people ;  and, 
mounted  on  their  fleet  and  sure-looted  hor¬ 
ses,  with  their  spears  eighteen  leei  long, 
which  they  can  nian  ige  with  great  power 
and  dexterity,  they  are  most  formidable. — 
On  foot  they  are  almost  pitwerless,  us  their 
hahiiual  riding  almost  deprives  them  of  the 
faculty  of  walking. 

When  mounted,  however,  their  fleetnts.s 
is  absolutely  incredible.  Wlieii  they  march 
for  an  attack,  they  collect  a  troop  of  horses, 
and,  raising  their  wurcry,  set  otf  at  a  gallop. 
If  the  march  be  long,  tliey  change  horses 
several  times,  and  always  reserve  tluir  Irest 
ones  to  be  mounted  fresh  after  they  are  in 
sight  of  the  enemy.  The  horses  only  are 
used  lor  riding  ;  but  they  drive  mares  along 
with  them  to  s*;rve  as  food.  Their  onset  is 
destructive,  and,  until  their  horses  are  worn 
out  by  luiigue,  to  resist  them,  is  no  easy 
matter. 

The  war  between  thetn  and  the  Guachos 
is  a  war  of  |>ission  and  extermination;  and 
no  quarter  is  given  on  either  sale. 

'I'hey  have  some  religious  notions:  they 
believe  in  the  existence  of  go<jd  and  evil 
spirits,  and  in  a  future  state  ;  and  svhen  their 
friends  die,  they  kill  some  of  their  best  hor¬ 
ses  at  the  grave,  in  order  that  the  ileparted 
may  have  som  thing  to  ride  on  in  the  land, 
to  wIi'h'Ii  they  have  gone. 

They  occa.donally  visit  the  towns,  where 
they  exchange  the  skins  which  they  procure 
in  the  chase,  tor  knives,  spurs,  and  strung 
liquors,  of  the  last  of  which  tlii:y  are  very 
fond.  Ill  their  cups,  however,  they  have  a 
knowledge  of  their  own  w'eakness,  and  a 
caution  which,  it  were  to  lie  Wished,  could 
be  introduced  among  |M'ople  who  rotisider 
themselves  far  more  Civilized.  ‘  The  day,’ 
says  Captain  Head,  ‘of  their  arrival  (at  Men¬ 
doza),  they  generally  get  drunk;  but  before 
they  indnig?  in  this  amusement,  they  dehl)- 
enitely  deliver  up  to  their  cacique  their 
knives,  and  every  other  weapon  they  |M)Sst‘ss, 
as  they  are  fully  aware  that  they  will  quarrel 
as  soon  as  the  wine  gets  into  their  heads. — 
'I'hey drink  till  they  can  hardly  see, 

*  is  a  sort  of  blanket  or  cloak  wiih  a 

liolo  ill  i^^^BlIe.  itiroiigh  winch  ilie  wearer  ihniNis 
his  hcad^^nie  lasso  is  a  iho.ig  ol  raw  hi(te,  wnh  a 
■loose  at  the  end,  for  catching  wild  cattle  or  horses. 
The  balls  or  bolat,  three  in  number,  connected  in  a 
centra  by  thongs,  torm  an  apparatus  fur  catching  os¬ 
triches  and  wild  quadrupeds. 


and  rights  and  scratcfi,  and  bite,  for  tiie  rest 
of  the  evening.  The  following  day  they 
devote  to  the  selling  of  their  gooils,  lor  they 
never  will  part  with  them  on  the  day  on 
which  they  intend  to  get  tipsy,  as  they  con¬ 
ceive  that,  in  that  state,  they  would  be  unabla 
to  dispose  of  tliern  to  advantage. 


Addressed  to  the  Benevolent  Societv  of  the  Scottsboro' 
Institute,  June  Vith,  llkU. 

.As  memliers  of  this  society,  we  are  con¬ 
vened  to  attend  the  first  anniversary  of  an 
institution,  established  anil  we  hope  active  in 
the  cause  of  Benevolence. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  generosity  is  a 
marked  trait  in  the  character  of  Georgians ; 
then  they  need  only  a  guide  to  direct  iu 
overflowing  stream  in  the  proper  channel. 

H  e  are  blessed  with  a  hand  to  guide  us — 
and  by  the  direction  of  that  ever  faithful 
friend,  we  have  with  pleasure  consented  to 
abolish  a  practice  made  universal  by  custom, 
though  extremely  injurious,  and  have  resolv¬ 
ed  to  give  for  lienevoleni  pnrposi-sthe  mon-^ 
ey  which  we  formerly  expendvd  in  trifles. 

AVe  have  in  the  subject  of  our  Ix'iievo- 
lencp,  an  intellect  calculated  at  some  future 
|K‘riod  to  honor  the  society,  the  s<-minary 
with  which  she  is  connected,  and  her  coun¬ 
try. 

►Shall  we  lose  one  pearl  ?  Shall  we  be  so 
careless  of  our  country’s  good,  as  to  cast* 
again  into  the  recesses  of  the  mine  the  dia¬ 
mond  whose  beauties  we  have  once  seen 
and  admired  ?  Oh  no  I  let  ns  strive  to  poU 
ish  and  make  more  lovely  t.hose  natural 
charms.  AVe  have  now  forty  members ; 
perhaps  the  similhie.ss  of  the  number  may  . 
discourage  some  zealous  in  the  ciui.se  ;  re- 
mendier  that  there  were  only  I'i  Apostles 
engaged  to  »  xtir|iate  the  barbarous  zeal  of 
pagans — an.l  now  the  banner  of  the  Cliris- 
lian  religion  is  unfurled,  and  extends  us  be¬ 
nign  shadow  over  nearly  all  the  fiations,  of 
the  w'orlil  ;  and  reflect  that  this  was  all  ac¬ 
complished  by  perseverance,  aided  b\  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spiiii,  if  n- 
the  first,  may  we  not  hope  to  obtain  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  latter  in  so  glorious  a  cause  ? 
Exertion  on  your  part  only  is  in^'ess.uy  to 
its  prosperity  and  consequent  nsefuinrss. 

It  was  s  ud  of  the  great  AA'ashington,  that 
‘his  highest  aiiibitioti  was  the  hap|iiness  of 
others’;  and  will  not  this  tiohle  sentiment 
gain  beauty,  when  proceeding  from  (tie 
heart  of  a  female  ?  AA'ill  it  not  ajid  more, 
lustre  to  its  jircsent  brillijincy,  w  hen  deco¬ 
rating  the  circle  of  a  woman’s  virtues.' — 
'riien  if  it  will  ailorn  the  I'einale,  we  should 
strive  to  have  it  entwined  in  our  wreath.-. — 
for  it  breathes  the  genuine  beuevolencu  of 
the  soul. 

Though  we  possess  not  the  extensive 
field  for  action,  which  was  spread  before  a 
.ludson  or  Newell,  yet  we  may  like  a  Lady 
Huntingdon  establish  a.sylums  for  the  suf¬ 
fering  poor,  and  extend  the  hand  ot  relief 
to  the  w  retched.  ’T  is  true  we  have  not  to 
sort'  r  the  fiitigue  which  Mi'S.  Griiham  felt 
it  ht'r  duty  to  sustain.  AA’hile  site  w  ith  a 
crust  of  bi-ead  would  spend  her  day  in  ac¬ 
tive  exertions  to  search  out  and  relieve  ob¬ 
jects  of  charity,  we  have  only  in  our  own 
abodes  to  bestow,  as  the  pious  widow,  our 
mite  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  joy  we  feel 
in  doing  good,  we  receive  in  return  the 
warm  blessings  of  a  grateful  heart. 

E  lucation  is  just  beaming  upon  our  land 
— and  mis.'r.ible  in  soul,  and  conir.icted  in 
spirit,  imi't  be  the  one  w  ho  does  not  wish  it 
-iucce.-.s.  Our  state  has  suffered  severely 
from  those  imposing  pedagogues  who  have 
rolibed  us  of  our  most  ivrecioiis  riglit.«.  Ves, 
they  have  covered  with  the  clonk  of  igno¬ 
rance  those  gems,  which,  were  they  e.vpos- 
ed  to  the  light  of  .science,  might  have  vied 
in  bejiuty  and  lirilliancy  with  the  jiroduc- 
tions  of  any  nation ;  those  minds,  which 
now  emit  but  a  feeble  light,  would  iiniloubt- 
edly,  had  they  lieen  pm|»prly  cultivated, 
have  been  nmoiig  the  first  stars  in  the  cati- 
opv  of  learning.  Shall  the  extir|iation  of 
such  wrongs  be  left  entirely  to  the  male 
sex  ?  If  we  desire  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  cause,  nothing  will  tetwl  more  to  the 
promotion  of  it  than  educating  indigent  fe¬ 
males;  they,  at  the  expiration  of  ttieir  ini- 
tton,  return  to  the  bosom  of  their  family — 
their  friends  will  exult  in  their  stiperiority  ; 
while  they,  niicoir.se ions  of  the  inferiority 
of  other's,  will  be  bright  an*l  shijimg  lights 
to  the  circles  in  which  they  move  ;  as  cen¬ 
tres  of  systems,  they  will  keep  in  constant 
motion  their  satellitea — their  precepts  doing 


niuch  mid  ijooil  txaniphCiiinre/fbr  tiie  in-  (oinplete  rfivoliitioii  to  bring  the  same  me-  Icaviiig  a  water  furrow  between  each.— A  human  species.  Surely  gratitude  is  the 
jured  cause  id’  Education  *  ridiun  op|H»site  to  tlie  moon — and  it  takes  small  trencli  is  then  opened  in  the  centre  of  least  return  we  can  make  to  him,  who  in 

^  We  presume  not  to  edii.  ate  statesmen,  or  us  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  overtake  her  each  ridge,  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  production  of  this  simple  plant,  has 

send  forth  in  the  world  <'n;  it  political  char-  — hence  it  is  that  the  tides  are  retarded  eve-  double  the  quantity  intended  to  remain  for  manifested  his  watchful  providence  in  pro- 

acters  from  our  societ^,  lint  confine  our  ry  day.  There  are  no  tides  in  lakes,  because  maturity.— For  the  covering  of  these  seeds  moting  the  happiness  of  mankind.  k.  t. 

feeble  means  -md  humble  talents  to  the  fe-  they  are  so  small  that  when  the  moon  is  various  modes  have  been  invented— but  the  Scottsboro’  Ins'Muie. 

inal7|rr,  of  colmn.mily  Our.s  will  verfwal,  every  |»rt  in  ai;nicle.l  alike.  object  of  all  ia  to  cover  them  lightly  with  , 


male  part  of  the  communitv.  Ours  will  vertical,  every  part  is  attracted  alike.  object  of  all  is  to  cover  them  ligbtly  with 

not  like  the  thundering  amf  sublime  cata-  As  we  have  seen  the  tides  rise  and  fall,  we  well  pulverized  soil,  never  deeper  than  two 
ract,  attract  attention,  hut  a  a  the  smooth  and  have  seen  the  gay  ‘  meteors  of  fashion  use  inches.— The  rows  are  from  3  to  6  feet 
‘fcntlv  gliding  stream  niov.  ivithiii  its  banks  and  fall.’  We  have  heard  of  towns  reared,  apart  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  if 
quietit — vet  jiourish’aiul  hv  its  sweet  wa-  and  growing  in  beauty  hut  to  fall.  We  have  (>  feet  the  land  should  be  very  rich.  When 
ters  n'lake  more  heauiifurilie  plants  and  heard  of  an  F:uipire  flourishing  in  grandeur  the  seeds  are  planted,  if  the  sod  be  moist,  it 
odoriferous  flowers,  o  hich  decorate  its  and  wealili,  but  to  be  levelled  with  the  low-  lias  been  found  best  to  put  them  in  water 
’  est.  We  liave  seen  tlie  idle  |itirsuing  one  previous  to  planting  and  let  tliem  remain 

lleiievoleiice  needs  no  adjective  to  pro-  novelty  with  eargeriiess  until  wearied,  when  until  they  are  considerably  swollen— then 
mote  its  cause.  Child  of  the  Almighty  it  is  forsaken  for  some  other  equally  trivial,  sprinkle  a  little  ashes  or  sand  over  them, 
(okI,  He  will  supply  bountifully  a  reservoir  And  we  have  found  by  experience,  that  of  place  them  in  the  ground,  and  coyer  them 
to  vidd  it  susteiiaiice.  m.  b.  heanty,  grandeur,  wealth,  and  literature,  hut  as  before  jiointed  out.  If  the  moi.sture  h6 

one  is  lasting  and  durable.  Let  us,  there-  suflicient,  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 

!VIk.  Holbiu  ok  :  fyre,  by  our  improvement  in  literature  and  [ihere  he  favorable  to  vegetation,  the  seeds 

Dear  Sir — Tliis  address  w'as  written  by  «ieat  elevation  above  tlie  brute  creation,  will  germinate,  and  the  plant  spring  up  in  a 
one  of  the  little  girls  you  examined,  when  prove  to  tho.se  who  so  much  deny  human  very  few  days,  and  give  the  whole  field  a 
you  favored  us  with  a  visit.  1  have  sent  it,  nature,  that  it  does  not  deserve  all  the  ceii-  lively  green  appearance.  It  is  not  very 
,  ,  ,  •  I  •.  sure  and  contempt  they  bestow  on  if.  uncommon  for  a  partial  dearth  to  take 


not  only  because  1  consider  it  merits  our 
attention,  but  because  1  am  sure  your  sjiirit 
of  benevolence  will  rejoice  to  learn  some 
Jiarticiiiars  in  relation  to  the  Soefiety  to 
whom  it  was  ilelivered. 

It  was  formed  on  niy  suggesting,  that  the 
money  s|»ent  by  pupils  at  school,  miglit  he 


sure  and  contempt  they  bestow  on  if.  uncommon  for  a  partial  dearth  to  take 

s.  L.  place  w  ith  this  very  tender  jilant,  especially 

Srottsboro'  hts*itute.  when  it  stands  very  thick.  The  thinning  of 

cotton  may  lie  done  safely,  when  small 
lathe  i  oiinj;  Ladies  of  the  Boston  Sc  tools.  dhrons  roots  are  discovered,  putting  out  in 

Dr.SCKirno.N  of  S0L'THF.KN  plants,  every  direction  from  the  radix  or  main  root. 

Ko  ,  W'hether  there  should  be  one  or  two  stalks 

With  Iiearts  ever  disjiosed  to  cultivate  together  is  a  disputed  point,  hut  the 
the  .softer  and  nobler  feelings  of  friendship,  ju.Igment  of  those  most  successful  is,  that 


,o  .u  ..  , northern  friciids,  aiul  as  a  tcg-  neeii  well  nroKen  ami  prepared  neiore  plant- 

poor  eJiild,  who  otherwise  might  not  enjoy  ,i„,onv  ofcontmued  esteem,  we  otter  you  a  'n?,  cotton  can  receive  no  benefit  from  deep 
tlie  blessings  ol‘an  ediieiition.  They  caught  de.scription  of  .some  of  the  plants  indigenous  -w  orking,  hot  sustains  an  injury.  Various 
at  this  as  at  the  w  ild  fiitf  hv  which  the  pro-  to  our  soil.  As  children  of  America,  we  iristriiments  have  been  invented  to  aid  in 
i.hets  of  old  were  once  enrai.tiired,  and  soon  presume  von  to  take  an  interest  in  tlie  vvel-  cultivation  of  cotton,  many  of  them  may 
P  ,  '  ,  ,  '  ,  fitreofasisierState,  and  feel  gratified  when  I'c  used  to  advantage.  It  is  reeommended 

gathered  their  funds  and  cla.ssmafes,  and  |„.,,o|,nier  iirosperous  and  hai.pv.  That  by  many  that  all  cotton  high  or  low,  or  lands 


uctuully  elected  otticers.  and  formed  a  soei-  j 


The  River. 

River!  River!  little  River! 

Bright  you  sparkle  on  your  way, 

O’er  the  yellow  pebbles  dancing, 

Through  the  tlowers  and  fuliage  glancing, 
Like  a  child  at  play. 

River!  River!  swelling  River ! 

On  you  rush  o’er  rough  and  smooth — 
Louder,  faster,  brawling,  leaping. 

Over  rocks,  by  ro.se-bank  sweeping 
Like  impetuous  youth. 

River  !  River  !  brimming  River ! 

Broad  and  deep  and  still  as  7'ime, 
Seeming  still — ^yet,  still  in  motion. 
Tending  onward  to  the  ocean. 

Just  like  mortal  prime. 

River!  River!  rapid  River! 

.Swifter  now  you  slip  away  j 
Swift  and  silent  as  an  arrow. 

Through  a  channel  dark  and  narrow. 

Like  life’s  closing  day. 

River!  River!  headlong  River! 

Down  you  dash  into  the  sea  ; 

Soa,  that  line  hatii  never  sounded — 

Syi  that  voyage  hath  never  rounded, 

Like  eternity. 


Mozart. 

The  accounts  of  this  admirable  coni[io.«ei  ’s 


ifleorgia  is  prosjierotts  and  happy,  is  evitlent  l  ich  and  poor,  he  topped  in  the  month  of  early  proficiency  in  muRic  tire  almo.-t 
from  her  being  the  land  of  ‘  peace  and  plen-  July  ;  it  increase.s  the  produce  and  heightens  incredllile.  lie  began  the  piano  at  three 


being  adopted,  and  hat  iiig  for  its  oliject  the  ty.’ 
edttcatioii  of  a  young  knly,  they  presently 
selected  and  found  a  li.iin  li-  iarv.  ’I'lie  s<»-  •  i 


tv.’  She  with  her  mines  of  gold  can  pro-  -I'®  quality.  About  the  first  ol  .August  yenrs  of  age  ;  liis  first  delight  was  almost 
vide  w’enith,  and  with  the  oiitsttreched  hands  cotton  commences  ojiening,  the  sooner  it  scientific;  he  n.sed  to  spend  his  first  honrs 
of  heiievoleiiee  relieve  the  distresses  of  tJie  can  he  gathered  from  the  field  the  better,  in  looking  for  tiiird.s,  and  felt  charmed  with 
indigent.  With  her  metallic  earths  she  ar-  because  the  longer  it  remains  the  more  it  their  harmony.  .At  five  years  old,  he  began 


SCI.  eieu  aim  lonnu  a  n.iii.  n.  I.oy.  i  iiu  so-  With  Iter  metallic  earths  she  ar-  necause  me  longer  ii  remains  me  more  it  their  harmony.  At  five  years  old,  he  began 

cietv  has  e.xisted  some  lime,  and  the  object  the  attention  of  the  mineralogist,  and  decreases  in  weight;  it  begins  to  open  in  to  invent  little  pieces  idsneh  ingt  miilVjilmt 

of  ilieir  benevolence  i.^  profiting  largely  hv  with  her  wild  flowers  and  shrutiS,  the  sim-  Septemlier,  and  continues  to  open  grudnally  fiis  faihe  r  list  «i  to  write  them  duwn.  lie 


their  .self-denial ;  for  tin*  voimg  lady  they  l>"t  prettiest  ornaments  of  her  soil,  al 

...  ‘  1*  1  lure.s  the  attetimm  of  the  botanist.  As  soon  nano. 

are  edneatmg  improves  v ety  fast,  has  her  approaches,  nature,  by  her  mng.c  botasical  iiEScatPTto.v. 

board  and  expenccs  paid  fur  up  to  the  close  unfolds  her  l>eanties.  The  genial  _  i-i,  i  •  p  i..  „  i  •  i  •  xr  i 

of  this  year,  and  I  liav.  no  donht  will  live  fieat  of  ihe  southern  sun,  causes  the  young  '  ^^"^1 

to  bless  her  dear  elasstiiales,  that  thus  unit-  embryo  to  peep  from  its  hiding  place,  to  ex- 

ed  fur  her,  others  and  ilieir  own  huppniess  l>«"'|  so*’"  the  growth  genek.c  m-.scuipxio.v. 

Vo. . woks  acted  out  here  ‘edv'x  fo!wd  nnfbMrre  ttow^^^^^^  FenmtfA,  double  exterior  one  leaved, 

‘  accustom  children  to  .five,  and  tl.ev  will  I, c’  L^’oS. -%ve  wdtness\his  ope;'  cleft,  flat,  larger  interior  one  leavetl, 

,  ,  ,  ’  *  imui  INC  iini  ui  liiia  o| .  1  olitiiscl V  fivc  wavs, cmaigmate  ;  cap-foriiied. 

henevolent.’  A  oiirs.  tmly,  ation  in  the  Calycanthns  F  londus,  or  sweet  Corolla,  five  'coalesced  at  the  base  in- 

•  II.  C.  Brown.  shtnh  pecuhar  only  to  wurtit  c  imate.s.  ver.se,  cordate,  flat,  expanding. 

Scottsboro  histaiae.  It_belongs  to  the  Class  Polyandna,  Or-  stamina.  fiUunv.iMs  nnmerons.  eoales.-e.f 


board  and  e.\pem>-s  paid  fur  np  to  tin*  close 


all  the  fall;  it  is  gathered  from  the  field  by  was  a  crealnre  of  nniver.sal  sensihility,  a 
the  hand.  natural  enthusiast,  from  Ins  infiinev  fluid, 

BOTANICAL  DEScniPTio.N.  melancholy,  (111(1  tearliil.  Winn  seaieely 


II.  Brown. 


Scottsboro'  Institute. 


'Lecture  on  the  .Moon's  .ittrarfimi  pri<,fnciiter  Tides,  hii 
Ml  Sb  S.  L.  Member  oj  the  Si  'i/f.dHiro'  Institute,  (ia. 


I  dcr  Monogynia.  ,  ,  ,  below  into  a  cylinder,  loose  above,  inserted 

Calyx  leafed,  pitcher-shaped,  .scaly,  with  i„to  the  corolla  father  and  sister  (two  years  older  llnni  htni- 

colorJd  petal-like  divisions.  CoroM).  styles  roundish,  style  columnar,  the  '"•'■^ical  tours  common  in 

many,  with  glandular  stigmas.  Seeds  nu-  stamens,  stigmas  four.  Germany,  and  performed  at  Alunieh  before 

merotis  m  a  succulent  calyx.  Divisions  of  Cantnle  three  or  four  celled  the  .5B01P  flu;  IxfiM  tor,  to  the  great  adiiuration  of  the 


BOTANICAL  description.  ill.  Kill,  inii^,  (tmi  ii  .iiiiii,  vt  IK  II  sc. Iiceiy 

,  ,  ,.  u  ,  ,  .  w.  ,,  ,  able  to  walk,  Ills  first  (inestioii  to  till'  liiein's 

oiindclphia — Polyandna — Linn.:  Malva-  .11  .11  ,  , 

'  cciil  Juss  who  look  him  on  their  knee  was,  w  heilu  r 

they  loved  him,  and  a  iiegaliM'  .dwat  s  iiia.iu 
generic  description.  him  weep.  ll;s  mind  was  nil  alive;  i.nd 

Perianth,  double  exterior  oae  leaved,  ''*''‘t(,\(r  ton.  bed  it,  made  it  iialpimio 
ive  cleft,  flat,  larger  interior  one  leaved,  t  'Mui>  I-’  was  taught  ih.-  in- 

tiiselv  five  wavs, emarginate  ;  cap-formed.  *  mi'  tie,  the  wa!l.>  ami  tables 

Corolla,  five 'coalesced  at  the  base  in-  'l-i  >'‘inil)er  were  found  cov .  i.d 

ver.se,  cordate, flat, expanding.  'V?'* 

Simnma,  filaments  nnmerons,  coalesced  <"-■«  ‘h  votioii.  At  six  years  ol.l, 

l.ivv  Ino.  cvli.i.lnr  l.w.wc  ..l.x.vc  siiigiiliir  child  commem-ed  With  ids 


It  is  not  for  ns,  with  o,ir  limited  under-  many,  with  glandular  stigmas.  Seeds  nu-  stutiienJ,  s’tlg'mas  four.  ’ 

standing,  to  wish  the  h.ind  of  Deity  to  ex-  m.-rons  m  a  .succulent  calyx.  Divisions  of  eapsu/e,  three  or  four  celled,  the  .same 


pose  to  our  view  at  one-,  tin;  «|iole  face  of  calyx  lanceolate.  Leavrshroad,  oval,  acute,  of  valves  seed  numerous  involved.  musical  eoiiri  on  the  coiitineni.  liis 

nature  ;  lint  it  is  mil  provim-e  to  he  satisfied  tormentose  beiiealli.  Rraiiches  sprea.liiig.  jr,-evish  cotton  like  wool  ’  ‘  ear  now  signalize.)  it.self  hy  detecting  tho 

_ _  1...  . 1.  ..1.....^ - „C  IL...L  .rn....  'I'l.iu  lir.  h  J  t  .  i>  • .  I  ■ .  .-I ,  i . ...  i ..  ,1 . _..l . . 


nature;  lint  it  is  mu  provim-e  to  he  satisfied  tormentose  beneath.  Rranches  sprea.liiig. 
to  explore  step  by  siep  each  pln  iionieiion  of  Hark  very  aromatic.  Thi.s,  no  doubt,  pro- 
natiire,  until  wi;  have  ac(]nired  a  stock  of  tects  it  from  the  attack  of  insects.  Itgrows 
knowledge  snffici.'nt  to  render  us  intelligent  to  the  height  of  from  three  to  seven  feet, 
ainl  intellectual.  and  is  found  mostly  in  damp  soils  along  the 


greyish  cotton ’like  wool.  ’  ‘  ''y  detecting  iho 

most  iriiiiiite  irregnlarities  m  the  orchestra  ; 
SPECIFIC  DESCRIPTION.  Iiiit  its  refinement  w. IS  aliiiost  a  disea.se  :  a 

Leaves  five  lohed,  mneroiiate,  one  gland  discord  tortured  him  ;  he  coiiceived  a  horror 


and  intellectual.  and  is  found  mostly  in  damp  soils  along  the  Peneath  the  stem  herbaceous  smooth  uf  the  trumpet,  except  as  a  single  accompa 

One  step  in  ascciiding  the  Hill  of  science,  liaiiks  of  small  streams.  It  flourishes  re-  branching.  ’  ’  niment ;  ami  siiflered  from  it  so  keenly,  that 

over  which  we  have  to  elimh  in  order  to  markahly  well  in  gardens.  The  size  and  I  is  father,  to  correct  what  he  looked  on  as  tho 

gain  the  end  we  have  in  view  or  understand-  odor  of  the  flowers  are  thought  hy  many  to  The  cotton  flower  usually  begins  to  (fleet  ofigiioraiit  terror,  one  day  desired  u 

ing  the  scieuce  of  nature,  is  tlie  explanation  be  improved  liy  cultivation.  expand  ahotit  the  middle  of  June,  and  con-  trumpet  to  he  blown  in  hisapartmeiit.  TJm 


ing  the  scieuce  ofiiatnfe,  is  tlie  explanation  be  improved  liy  cultivation.  expand  ahotit  the  middle  of  June,  and  con-  trumpet  to  he  blown  in  hisapartmeiit.  TJie 

of  the  Tides  ;  w  fiieh  is  the  subject  1  liave  Medicinal  propertie.s.  It  is  a  refrigerant,  tinues  hlooming.  for  several  weeks.  Tlie  childentreate(lhimnoltomaketheex|ieri- 
to  present  to  you.  'riiisdiugram  represents  and  posse.sses  astringett  properties.  It  is  flow-ers  are  at  first  of  a  jiale  yellow,  hut  soon  mei.l ;  hut  the  trumpet  sounded.  Mozart 
the  Tides.  Siiiqwise  the  earth  covered  with  more  distinguished  for  its  odoriferous,  than  change  to  a  pink  hue;  this  is  probably  suddenly  turned  (lule,  fell  on  the  floor,  and 

water,  and  l.-t  iiie  lett(;r  M  represent  the  medicinal  qualities.  The  odor  of  its  flowers  owing  to  some  chemical  effect.  After  the  was  going  into  convulsions,  when  the 

moon,  and  I',  thj  earth,  the  protuherence  of  causes  it  to  he  mneh  valued  hy  the  fair  sex.  flower  has  withered,  the  pericarp,  or  that  in  trumpeter  was  sent  out  of  the  room, 

water  that  w.'  see  immediately  under  the  Its  fragrance  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  which  thecotton  isenclosed,heginstopxf>ati(l  When  only  seven  years  old  he  taught 

moon,  is  eaus(  <1  hy  the  attraction  of  tliat  pine-apple,  and  w  hile  the  inhabitants  of  the  — and  the  cotton,  tired  of  its  long  confine-  himself  the  violin  ;  and  thus,  hy  the  united 
body  which  draws  the  water  under  it,  and  torrid  zone  can  sip  the  nectarine  sweetness  meht,  hurst  its  bounds,  and  escapes  as  the  eftiirt  of  genius  and  industry,  mastered  the 
forms  a  full  tide,  commonly  called  high  vva-  of  that  delicious  fruit,  we  can  quaff  the  re-  weary  pri.soner  from  his  long  imprisonment,  most  difliciilt  of  all  instruments.  F’rotii 
ter.  There  is  also  one  at  the  opposite  side,  freshing,  grateful  o.lorsof  the  Calycanthns.  and  presents  a  striking  contrast,  the  snow  .’Munich  he  went  to  Vienna,  I’aris.  and  Lon- 
occasioned  hy  tl.e  ceiitrifuLud  force,  which  Knowing  that  wc  have  many  native  plants  white  cotton  and  deep  green  leaves  compos-  don.  liis  reception  in  the  Hritisli  metropo- 
is  greater  :ii  the  I upiator  than  at  the  Roles:  that  would,  hy  their  lieauty,  charm  the  eye  ini' a  scene  though  common, (ileasingly  beau-  lis  was  such  as  the  curious  give  to  novelty, 
it  theretoff  dra-w  >  t!i(;  water  down  to  the  e-  of  a  young  florist,  delight  and  please  the  tiful.  The  anxious  plodding  fiirmer  aiimiring  the  scientific  to  iiitelligciice,  and  the  great 


(jnator  ami  f.trn  <  a  tide. 


scientific  botanist,  we  would  |)ropo.se  to  the  his  well  cultivated  fields,  is  an  example  of  to  what  administers  to  stately  pleasure. 


The  centrifugal  force  increases  always  in  Vomig  Ladies  of  the  Hoston  Schools  an  in-  contentment  and  peace, well  worthy  of  imita-  was  flattered,  honored,  and  rewarded 


proportion  to  tlin  distuiice  it  islioiii  the  cen-  lerchaiige  of  plants,  iiiim;ral.s,  &c.  accom-  tion. 


Iluiidid  had  then  made  the  organ  popular, 


tre  of  motion.  panied  hy  descrifitioms,  thinking  it  w  ill  not  The  seeds  are  lobed,  of  an  oval  foritl,  and  and  xAIozart  took  the  way  of  popularity. 

’I'he  sun  has  not  as  mueli  effect  on  the  oidy  conlrihnte  to  mutual  gratification,  hut  their  components  of  a  dark  oily,  nature.  His  execution  which  on  the  piano  had 

water  a.s  tin- nil. on  ;  for  though  it  is  really  improvement.  H.liev  ing  intercourse  of  this  They  form  excellent  food  for  some  kinds  of  astonished  the  Fmglish  musicians,  was  on 

more  jiowLoliil,  yet  its  power  is  in  a  great  nature  to  he  the  soul  of  improvement,  and  cattle,  whilst  they  destroy  fiie  life  of  others,  the  organ,  brought  in  aid  of  his  geniu.s,  and 
degree  lo.st  in  tin;  disiaiict;.  It  has  some  in-  improvement  the  lii'acon  to  happiness;  this  .-did  are  considered  valualile  on  account  (jf  he  overcaiiK;  all  rivalry.  On  his  departure 

fluence  on  tiimii,  Cor  w  hen  it  acts  in  con-  alone  will  urge  us  ‘  onward,  farther  onward.’  cnririiing  the  land,  thus  rendering  it  more  from  FniglamI,  he  gave  a  farewell  concert, 

junction  or  in  a  'iraight  line  with  the  moon,  M.  a.  b.  productive.  The  cotton  is  umloiihtedly  one  of  which  all  the  symphonies  were  composed 

us  i.s  here  represi  iiti  il,  the  tides  are  greatly  Scottsboro’ Institute.  „f  the  mo.-t  useful  prodiielions  of  our  hy  himself.  'I’his  was  the  career  of  a  child 

increased,  ami  are  called  spring  tides.  When  no.  ii.  country,  and  should  lead  us  to  admire  and  nine  years  old  !  With  the  strengthening  oF 

till'}’ act  in  opposition  or  in  contrary  direc-  Botanical  name,  (In.ssupium  Ileibarnim.  adore  the  wi.sdom  and  Iienevolence  of  that  his  frame,  the  acntene.ss  of  his  ear  became- 
tioiis,  the  smi  wtsikens  the  |)ower  ofthe  Common  iiainc,  ('othm.  glorious  being,  who  in  the  cotton  plant  rujt  less  painful ;  the  trumpet  had  lost  its  terrors 

moon,  ami  the  smaller  or  neap  tides  are  I.v  this  section  of  country,  latitude  .3^1  X,  only  (ireseiits  ns  with  a  heantifiil  flower  to  for  him  at  ten  years  (,>ld  ;  and  before  he  hud 
formed.  the  cotton  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  3  or  delight  the  eye,  hut  is  also  siiliservient  in  its  completed  that  period,  he  distinguished  the 

I'liey  are  greater  ill  the  Torrid  Zone,than  4  feet.  The  seeds  are  iis'ially  planted  from  culture  and  mniiiifaeture  to  supplying  the  dedication  of  the  Chnn-h  of  the  Oriihans  at 
at  any  other  place,  Imcaiise  the  moon  is  the  middle  to  the  end  of  Marcii^||j|Le  land  w  ants  of  thoii.-»amls,  who  might  otherwi.se  V’ienna  hy  the  composition  of  a  ma8S,motets, 
more  vertical  tiiejc  than  any  .where  else.  should  lie  well  hroken — the  mi^^^^&dtiire  beg  for  want  of  em|)loyment.  It  is  wrought  and  a  trimqK;t  duet;  and  acted  a.s  director 
The  tid'-s  an;  threi;  (|iiart(;rs  of  an  hour  is  similar  to  that  of  turnips,  ci^^^^p-.  In  into  the  finest  and  most  delicate  fabrics;  it  of  ifie  concert.  The  detail  of  years  is 
later  every  (lav .  liecansi;  a.s  the  moon  wl-  laying  out  the  rows  fur  plaiitiiig,^^Weemed  not  only  adorns  the  faire.st  fornis,  hut  is  minute;  hut  who  will  object  to  reckoning 


Botanical  name. 
Common  name. 


( rossupium  Ilei  bareuiii. 
('othm. 


more  vertical  tiu-je  than  any  .where  else.  should  lie  well  hroken — the  mi^^^^bdtiire  beg  for  want  of  em|)loyment.  It  is  wrought  and  a  tr(mqK;t  duet;  and  acted  a.s  director 
The  tid'-s  an;  thret;  (|ii:irt(;rs  of  an  hour  is  similar  to  that  of  turnips,  In  into  the  finest  and  most  delicate  fabrics;  it  of  ifie  concert.  The  detail  of  years  is 

later  every  (lav .  liecmist;  a.s  the  moon  wl-  laying  out  tlie  rows  for  plaiitiiig,^^Weemed  not  only  adorns  the  faire.st  forms,  hut  is  minute;  hut  who  will  object  to  reckoning 
yances  ill  her  i«rhit  din  ing  onr  daily  revohi-  best  to  raise  them  w  ith  a  sniiahle  iiisfniii)ent,  mamifaciiired  in  a  coarser  mamicr  into  a  the  steps  by  which  genius  climbs  to  fame 
tioD,  the  eurili  has  to  make  more  than  a  so  as  to  elevate  the  centre  of  each  row  —  1  covering  for  the  lowest  and  plainest  of  the  I  Mozart  had  now  traversed  the  great  king- 
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'  dorns  of  the  earth  and  seen  all  that  could 
be  shown  to  him  of  European  wealth  and 
regal  grandeur.  He  hud  yet  to  see  the 
kingdom  of  European  genius.  Italy  was 
an  untried  land,  and  he  went  at  once 
to  its  capital.  He  was  present  at  the 
Miserere,  which  seems  to  have  been  then 
performed  with  an  effect  unequalled  since. 
The  singers  had  been  foibidden  to  give  a 
■copy  of  the  score.  Mozart  bore  It  away 
in  his  memory,  and  wrote  it  down. — 
This  IS  still  quoted  among  musicians  as  a 
miracle  of  remembrance  5  but  it  may  be 
mure  truly  quoted  as  an  evidence  of  the 
power  which  diligence  and  determination 
give  to  the  mind.  Mozart  was  not  rernark- 
ble  for  memory  ;  what  he  did  all  men  may 
do ;  but  the  same  triumph  is  to  be  purchaseii 
only  by  the  same  exertion.  The  impression 
of  this  day  lusted  during  life  ;  bis  .style  was 
changed  ;  he  at  once  adopted  a  solemn 
reverence  for  Handel,  whom  he  called  the 
‘Thunderbolt,’  lunl  softened  the  fury  of  bis 
.  inspiration  by  the  taste  of  Boccherini.  He 
now  made  a  grand  advance  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  composed  >111  o|iera,  ‘  Milliridutes,’ 
which  was  played  twenty  nights  at  Milan. 

.American  Anecdotes. 


Boston  Wesleyan  Lyceum, 

Art.  r.  This  ns.sociation  shall  be  called 
the  Bosto.n  VVksleva.n  Ltceum. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Lyceum 
shall  bo  the  miitiiul  improvement  of  its 
members,  and  tbu  general  advuiieement  of 
edncutioii  tbroiigb  our  cliurcli,  our  country, 
and  the  world. 

.4rt.  iir.  .\ny  person  of  good  moral 
cliaraeter  maybe  a  member  of  the  Lyceiim, 
by  subscribing  to  the  Constitution,  and 
paying  50  cents  upon  entrance,  and  12  1-2 
cents  monthly  afn^rwards.  Ladies  may  be 
members  by  paying  one-balf  the  sums  above 
named.  Children  may  be  members  for  12 
1-2  cents,  at  eiitrani'c,  and  one  cent  a  week 
after  entr.mce.  .flO  paid  at  one  time,  will 
make  a  person  a  memlicrfor  life.  Honorary 
members  may  be  electeti  by  vote  of  the 
Society. 

Art.  IV.  The  officers  of  the  Lyceum,  to 
be  chosen  annually  by  ballot,  slndl  be  a 
1‘resident,  three  Vice  I’residents,  a  Remnal- 
ing  and  Correspontliiig  Secretaries,  a  Trea- 
.siirer,  and  five  Curators,  which  officers  sliall 
together  constitute  a  Boaril  t»f  Managers. 

Art.  V.  2’be  Curators  shall  be  the 
Exeimtive  Committee,  and  general  agents ot' 
the  Society  ;  the  other  officers  sliall  perform 
the  duties  usually  im|>!ied  in  their  several 
offices. 

Art.  VI.  The  annual  meeiin»s  of  the 
Lveeiini,  for  the  apnointment  of  officers  and 
other  business,  sliall  be  held  on  the  Hrsi 
Wednesday  of  October,aii<l  special  meetings 
at  sneb  times  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  vti.  The  Lyceum  may  be  divided 
into  departmeiits,  according  to  the  ages,  sex, 
and  secular  pursuits  of  the  members,  and 
into  classes,  aeeording  to  the  sulijects  wliicli 
they  may  cultivate. 

Art.  viii.  For  promoting  the  .special 
objects  of  the  several  di'partmciits  and 
classes  of  the  Lyceum,  each  may  have. 
Milder  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  .'Mana¬ 
gers,  the  use  of  the  rooms,  apparaliis,  book.s, 
and  the  other  collections,  at  their  meetings, 
besides  the  privilege  of  attending  the  generai 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

Art,  IX.  To  |iromote  the  object  of 
general  education,  and  Clnistian  lienevo- 
lence,  tlie  Lyceum  may  appropriate  one- 
foiirtli  of  its  animal  income  to  oilier  mea¬ 
sures  tlian  the  immediate  improvement  or 
use  of  its  iiiembers;  such  as  employing 
agents,  aiding  Lyceum  seminarie.s,  or  self- 
supporting  schools,  establishing  circulating 
libraries,  &.C.,  according  to  the  discretion  ot 
the  Society. 

Ar'I'.  X.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall 
have  untlioriiy  to  till  their  vacancies,  provide 
for  pnlilic  meetings,  appoint  agents,  give 
directitsis  to  the  Curators  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bi>dy,  and  manage  the  general 
business  of  the  Society. 

Art.  XI.  The  Lyceum  may  make  sneb 
By-Laws,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  as 
it  may,  from  time  to  lime,  find  aixpedieiit. 

Art.  X  I.  This  Constitution  may  he 
altered  or  amendeil  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present,  at  any  regular 
meeting,  the  alteration  or  amendment  having 
been  propo.sed  at  a  previous  meeting. 

A.  B  S.Now,  Recording  Secretary. 

Bouton,  July,  lUth,  1  3.i. 

BY-LAWS  or  THE  BOSTON  WESLEYAN  LTCECM. 

Art.  I.  Tiie  general  inceling.s  of  llie  Boston 
Wesleyan  l.yceuin  shall  l>e  on  the  first  Wednesdays 
of  every  mnnlh,  al  such  hoars  and  places  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Board  of  .Managers. 


Art.  2.  'i'he  exercises  of  the  geueral  meelings 
shall  (h!  aildresses,  dissertations,  discussions,  reports 
Iroin  the  dilferent  deparmeiits  and  classes,  presenting 
or  exhibiting  specimens  ul  nature,  uf  art,  or  of  the 
improveiiient  of  die  members,  aud  such  other  things 
as  may  be  designated  by  ibe  managers  j  which 
meetings  shall  be  opened  with  prayer. 

Aar.  3.  The  various  departments  aud  cla.sses  ol 
the  l.yeeum,  shall  have  uuihurity  tu  appoint  their 
own  otficers,  cominiltees,  tSit.c  ;  and  shall  receive  such 
aid  Irom  the  lioard  uf  Managers  in  their  ditiereni 
exercises  and  studies,  as  mav  be  deemed  expedient 
by  them  tu  rentier ;  aiitl  shall,  at  all  tunes,  be  under 
die  cognizance  and  direction  uf  the  Board.  It  shall 
be  the  duly  of  die  several  iiiembers  of  the  Board  to 
visit  the  ditrerent  ilepariiiieiits  and  classes  as  olieu  as 
is  ciMivciiiciit. 

.4rt  4.  Hach  deparlmcnt  ami  chtss  shall  appoint 
the  times,  places  and  exercises  uf  its  own  meetings, 
with  tile  advice  aud  consent  ot  the  Board  uf  .Managers. 

Art.  5.  The  members  ol  the  Lyceum  .shall  each 
be  furnished  with  a  ticket  or  card,  signed  hy  the 
I'resideiil  ami  Scereiary,  coiitaining  a  certificate  ol 
membership  ;  and  with  a  scrip  or  receipt  acknowl¬ 
edging  iheir  iiioiilhly  paymenis  which  shall  be  made 
to  the  Treasurer  at  each  niuiuhly  iiieetiiig.  The 
juvenile  iiiemi'ers  shall  make  their  weekly'  payments 
al  llieir  weekly  meelings,  when  they  hold  them  ;  when 
they  do  not  hold  them,  they  shall  make  the  payments 
ul  the  monthly  n:eetings  the  same  as  the  adults 

Art.  1).  The  Curators  of  die  l.yeeum  shall 
provide,  as  soon  as  conveiiieiil,  under  the  direction  ol 
the  .Manager,  a  room  or  rooms  fur  the  meetings 
collections,  &c.  of  the  Society, 

Art.  Whenever  the  Library  of  the  Lyceum 
shall  become  suiliciently  large,  the  iiiaiiagers  may 
divitle  it  into  dilferent  portions,  and  deposit  them  in 
diflcrenl  parts  of  the  city,  to  be  returned  al  such 
limes,  and  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  direct. 
The  arlicIcSTil  apparatus,  spi-ciiiieiis  Iroin  the  Cabinet, 
Ac.  may  be  used  by  any  department  or  class  of  the 
Lyceum  al  the  rooms  ol  the  Society,  ami,  with  the 
(-(iiisriit  of  the  Board  of  .Managers,  may  lie  carried  to 
any  place  in  the  city  w  Inch  may  lie  lor  the  cunveiii- 
ciice  of  the  deparliiieiit  or  class  which  may  need 
them.  ^  „ 

.•\rt.  8.  The  rooms,  library  ami  olhef  collections 
of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  the  Curators  by  the  direction  of  the  Board  ul 
.Managers.  The  Curators  may  divide  their  duties 
fur  this  purpose,  assigning  tu  each  such  a  distinct  and 
separate  service  as  they  may  deem  expetheiil. 

.4  RT.  9.  Each  ineml>er  shall  consider  it  his  or  her 
dulv  to  deiHisit  specimens  ot  nature  ami  of  art,  bimks, 
arnohis  uf  apfiaralus  Ac.  in  the  ruuin  oi  rooms  uf  the 
Lyceum,  as  he  or  she  may  find  it  convenient. 

.4  record  of  the  donations  and  uf  the  donors’ 
names,  hamled  to  him  by  the  Curators,  shall  be  kept 
III  a  book  lor  that  piirfiose  by  ibe  Secretary.  The 
t'uralors  shall  al.so  when  necessary  carefully  label 
each  article  belonging  to  the  Lyceum. 

F  L  U  I  D  I  T  Y  , 

The  st.ite  of  Ixidies  when  their  parts  are 
very  r<•illlily  movetihle  in  alt  direeliuns  with 
respeet  to  each  other. 

Bidore  Dr.  Bitick  heian  to  deliver  his 
cheinietd  leetntes  in  (Jltisgow  in-  1757,  it 
was  iiniver.saily  siipposeil  that  soliils  were 
converted  into  liijiiids  hy  a  small  addition  ol 
heat,  after  they  had  been  oiice  r.iised  to  the 
nieltiiig  point,  and,  that  they  returned  again 
to  the  solid  .state  on  a  very  small  dimiiin- 
tioii  of  the  (|iiantily  of  heat  neees.sary  to 
keep  them  at  that  teinperature.  An  attentive 
view  «)f  the  phenomena  of  liquefaction 
and  solidiliiniiion  gradually  led  this  philoso- 
|>her  to  oli.si.rve  their  inconsistence  with  the 
then  reeeiveil  opiiiion.s,  and  to  form  another 
which  he  verified  hy  direct  experiments, 
and  drew  tip  an  account  uf  his  theory,  and 
the  proofs  ol'it. 

Tlie  opinion  which  lie  formed  wa.«,  that 
when  a  solid  hody  is  converted  into  a  liquid, 
a  much  greater  qciiiitity  ol'  heat  enters  into 
it  than  is  perceptihle  immediately  after  hy 
the  tliermometer.  This  great  qinmtity  ol' 
heat  does  nitt  make  the  hody  apparently 
warmer,  hiit  it  must  he  thrown  into  it  in 
order  to  convert  it  into  a  liquid  ;  and  tliis 
great  addition  of  heat  is  the  |iriiieipal  and 
most  immediate  cause  ofthe  finidity  indiicetl. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  litptid  hody 
assumes  the  form  t>f  a  solid,  a  very  great 
ipiantity  of  heat  letives  it  without  sensihly 
dimiiilshitig  its  temperature;  and  the  state 
of  solidity  cannot  he  induced  without  the 
ahstiaction  of  this  great  quantity  of  lieat. 
Or,  in  other  words,  whenever  a  solid  is 
converted  into  a  fluid,  it  combines  with  a 
cerlHiti  tIo.se  of  caloric,  without  any  aug¬ 
mentation  of  its  temperature  ;  and  it  is  this 
dose  of  caloric  which  occasions  the  change 
ofthe  solid  into  a  fluid.  When  the  fluid  is 
converted  again  into  a  solid,  the  dose  uf 
caloric  leaves  it,  witlioiit  any  diminution  of 
its  iemp«:ratnre  ;  and  it  is  this  abstraction 
which  occasions  the  change,  'rims  the 
comhinatioii  of  a  certain  ilose  of  caloric 
with  ice  eiiiises  it  to  hecoim;  water,  and  the 
alistraction  of  a  certtiin  dose  of  caloric 
from  water  causes  it  to  become  ice.  Water 
then  is  a  compound  of  ice  and  caloric  ;  and 
in  general  all  fluids  are  eomhinatiuns  ofthe 
stilid,  to  whicli  they  may  he  rtuivertetl  hy 
the  apiilieatiun  of  cold,  and  a  certain  dose 
of  caloric. 

American  School  AgEnt  Society. 

The  .4mcrican  School  Agents’  Society,  will  meet 
for  the  election  of  (Officers,  and  the  transaction  of 
Ollier  business,  al  ilic  Teachers'  Seminary,  Andover, 
oil  .Monday,  the  aih  of  .4iigMst,  at  I  o’chwk,  p  m. 

.Milo  P.  Jewett,  Rfc.  Sec. 

July,  20,  1&53. 
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Clear. 
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Clear,  cool. 
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Clear. 
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Clear. 
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Clear. 
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SW 

Clear,  rain. 

30 

81 

80  82  81  NW  sE 

Remarks  for  Jujte. 

Cy. 

1 

1  These  observations  have  been  taken  three  limes 
a  day.  viz.  at  8  a  .M,  2  and  G  p  m. 

2  ^lean  of  three  daily  observations  for  the  month, 
goo.  30  warmer  than  .May,  and  1°  warmer  than  June, 
18.12.  .Max.  85”  on  the  2d,  lib,  and  T'li,  .Miu.  75”  on 
the  lOth  and  25ih. 

3  Ther.  Ex.  at  8  o’clock,  a  M,  .Max.  8-t”  on  the  9th, 
Min.  72"  on  ilic  26ih  and  2fiih,  .Mean  79. 

4  Ther.  Ex.  ut  2  p  m,  .Max  90”  on  the  8ih,  .Min. 
75°  on  the  lOlh.  .Mean  oi”. 

5  Ther.  fvX.  at’6  P  .m,  .Max.  88°  on  the  8lh,  .Min 
74°  on  the  9ih,  Mean  82°. 

6  There  have  liecn  lO  rains  this  month.  6  accom¬ 
panied  with  thunder.  On  the  9th  anil  25ih,  there 
were  sudden  changes  in  the  weaihel,  li‘olti  Uafni  to 

ClMlI. 

7  Winds  have  been  SE  5  days,  NE  f,  NW  4,  and 
.“^VV  17.  'File  weather  has  lieen  clear  18  days,  clou¬ 
dy  9,  rainy  I,  and  variable  2. 

8  The  niontli  has  tieeii  warm,  anil  the  atmosphere 

pore  from  frequent  thunder.  The  health  of  the  city 
good  tor  the  season.  Yours,  w.  h.  w  . 

Chatham  Academy,  Sarannah,  Gu.  Jidy  Citli,  1833. 


(?  O  R  R  K  s  P  O  N  IJ  E  N  C  E  OF  SCHOOLS. 

We  cannot  well  express  our  obligation 
to  onr  viilued  correspondents  connected 
with  tlie  Scottshoro’  Institute.  It  is  three 
fold  at  least.  W'e  are  obliged  to  the  authors 
of  these  several  commiJiiicatioiis,  fur  the  in¬ 
struction  and  Hmiisement  tve  received  in  pe¬ 
rusing  them,  fur  the  entertainment  they  mn.st 
afford  to  onr  numerous  reatiers,  anil  fur  the 
example  they  set  for  other  schools  to  go  and 
do  likewise. 

It  is  indeed  most  encouraging  and  ani¬ 
mating  tu  witness  the  progress  that  Inis 
been  mtide  towards  a  general  system  of 
correspondence  and  cooperation  among 
schools  in  the  most  di.staiit  parts  of  onr 
country.  The  progre.ss  alreaily  made,  will 
render  it  easy  to  make  further  itdvance- 
ments,  until  all  the  schools  in  our  nation 
shall  engage  in  this  national  enterprize. 


S  Y  S  T  E  ,M  A  T  I  C  B  E  N  E  V  O  I,  E  C  E 

W'e  refer  our  readers  to  the  address  Ite- 
fore  the  Benevolent  Society  of  the  Scott.s- 
horo’  Institute,  for  an  example  worthy  of 
imitHtiun  in  every  school  and  every  family 
in  our  laud.  For  althuiigli  this  society  of 
young  ladies,  and  especially  the  memher 
who  addressed  them,  have  s«*t  a  worthy  ex¬ 
ample,  they  have  done  iiutliiiig  more  than 
Chri.stianity  requires.  And  every*  school 
which  does  nut  take  a  course  equally  wor¬ 
thy,  cannot  regard  themselves,  or  he  rcgtird- 
ed  hy  others,  as  coming  up  to  the  spirit  of 
Christia.x  Be.novole.yce. 

As  tlie  subject  of  Systematic  Benevo¬ 
lence  in  schools  has  occupied  malty  of  onr 
thnnght.s,  and  some  portion  of  our  paper, 
it  is  truly  giatifyiiig  td  he  able  to  report 
such  iirogrcss,  and  to  preseiit  such  examples 
IIS  an  eiiconragement  to  others. 

.4nd  who  can  doubt  the  personal  benefit 
of  such  an  arraiigeitient  for  every  sehuol 
ami  every  individual  who  may  adopt  it  ?— 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  these  young  iailies 
receive  much  greater  personal  satisfaetion 
from  the  a|ipnq;riation  they  now  make  of 
their  pence  and  shillings  to  the  expansive 
and  exfianlling  object  of  Benevolence,  titan 
Hhen  they  were  applied  exchi.sively  to 
themselves.®  Whoever  donhts  it,  cannot 
have  onr  admiration  either  for  his  intellect 
or  heart. 


National  Cabinet. 

There  is  no  way  in.whicii  tlie  American 
Lyceum  can  so  speedily  or  so  completely 
accomplish  the  object  uf  procuring  a  na¬ 
tional  cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and  a 
cabinet  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
nation,  as  by  the  agency  of  schools.  Let 
all  schools  follow  the  example  of  the  Scotts- 
lioro’  Institute,  and  every  pupil  the  examples 
ol  Misses  M.  A.  B.  and  L.,  and  this  great 
national  object  would  be  effected  at  once. 

'I’he  course  adppted  hy  the  young  Indies 
of  several  ofthe  schools  in  Georgia,  is  qnita 
to  the  purpose.  The  descriptions  of  plants 
hy  the  members  of  the  Scottshoro’  Insti-< 
tule,  bear  no  marks  of  novices  in  the  field 
of  science.  'I’he  account  of  the  ‘sweet 
shruh’  by  .Miss  .M.  A.  B.,  cannot  fail  to 
bring  some  fragrance  id  the  more  sterile 
liill.s  of  New  England  ;  and  nnist  certainly 
find  some  hearts  too  warm  to  be  chilled  hy 
onr  frosty  winters. 

We  are  partieiilarly  gratified  to  perceive 
the  iigricnltori.st  no  less  than  the  botanist  in 
these  V  outig  lalterers  in  the  field  of  usefulness 
as  well  as  of  science.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  perceive  why  a  science  should 
he  neglectetl  Itecaiise  it  is  n.selitl ;  or  be¬ 
cause  we  are  dependent  n|H>n  it  for  our 
food  or  elothing.  .And  as  agriculture  is  a 
science  no  le.ss  than  an  art,  and  as  all  the 
operations  of  the  farmer  are  founded  upon 
the  great  ami  eternal  principles  of  nature, 
we  hope  and  Itelieve  the  time  is  near,  w  hen 
a  knowledge  of  those  princiftles  will  lie  an 
essential  part  of  the  education  of  every 
accomplished  lady,  no  less  than  uf  gentle¬ 
men. 

We  think  the  description  of  the  cotton 
plant  l>y.Mi>8  E.  L.,  no  less  complete  than  it  is 
correct  and  beautiful. 

The  moon’s  attraction,  though  well  illus- 
tnited  hy  .Miss  S.  L.,  we  are  sure  is  less  pow¬ 
erful,  and  certainly  of  a  kind  lar  inferior  to 
that  vviiieh  hinds  hearts,  and  holds  a  mural 
universe  together.  And  while  the  young 
ladies  at  the  south  and  at  the  north,  can 
each  examine  and  Hilmire  the  power  which 
causes  the  tides  to  elih  and  flow,  and  the 
moon  and  planets  to  revolve,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  may  nnderstand  still  better 
and  admire  still  more,  the  power  which 
warms  ami  unites  hearts,  and  holds  states 
and  Republics  together,  hy  a  cerd 
which  no  revolutions  can  break. 


New  Books  by  i.  n  .4  u  t  h  o  r  s. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  antbor  ofthe ‘political  Cla.'S 
Book,’  has  prepared  a  ‘  IL.-torical  Cla.<s 
Book  ;’  Mr.  B.  I).  Emerson  ofthe  ‘National 
Spelling  Book,’  has  given  to  sclmids  a  ‘  .New 
National  Spelling  Book  ;  ’  .Mr.  W.  C.  Wood- 
bridge  of  the  Geograjthy,  has  pn  pared  an 
‘  Outline  Allas’ ;  and  Peter  Parley  has  enter¬ 
ed  upon  the  exact  sciences  and  prodnceil  an 
.Arithmetic.  Alure  uf  the&e  works  in  our 
next. 

(j  o  .N  1  u  M  E  T  E  R  . 

The  instrument  for  mensuring  the  angles 
of  crystals  is  called  a  goniometer,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds.  I.  The  goniometer 
of  M.  Carange:m,  used  hy  .M.  Ilaiiy,  con¬ 
sists  uf  two  parallel  blades,  jointed  like 
those  of  scissars,  and  capable  of  heii.g  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  gradoatHd  semit  ircular  sector, 
which  gives  the  angle  to  which  the  joint  is 
opened,  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
apposition  uf  the  two  blades  to  the  angle 
of  the  crystah  2.  The  reflective  goniom¬ 
eter  of  Dr.  Wollaston  5  an  adiniralde  inven¬ 
tion,  w  hich  measures  the  angles  of  the  mi* 
mitest  possible  crysttils  with  the  ntntsst 
precision.  'I’o  these  we  may  add  nnniher 
invented  hy  Dim  Mrevvster,  and  desenhed  in 
the  Eilinhiirgh  Eneyclopspdia,  V’ol.  10.  It 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Dr.  Wollaston, 
hilt  differs  in  the  appliealioti  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  construction,  and  is  capable  uf  lueas- 
Liring  a  hollow  angle. 

Dragon-tree  of  Ohotaya. — One  of  the 
most  rem  irkable  objects  in  tlos  p'ace  is  the  dra-- 
gon-tree,  about  6ll  feet  high,  with  a  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  4S  leet  near  the  roots.  The  trunk  di¬ 
vides  into  a  great  nuiiiher  of  branches,  w  hich 
rir-e  in  the  lorui  of  a  caiulelabruni,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  tutts  of  leaves.  As  the  species  t* 
of  very  slow  growth,  the  age  of  this  tadivkluaX. 
must  be  great. 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


BOTANY. 


C  O  F  r  B  E  . 

This  ^enus  of  plants  contains  ten  species, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  South  America, 
and  tile  Polynesian  isles.  The  only  species, 
however,  that  we  here  notice  in  the  present 
work  is  the  Cotfee  Arabics,  of  which  there  are 
two  varieties,  though  both  are  sold  jn  our  shops 
as  Turkey  coffee,  and  pc.ssess  similar  qualities. 

a.  With  leaves  oblong-ovate  ;  flowers  in 
axillary  clusters  :  corols  five-cleft. 

e.  With  berries  oblong,  acute  at  the  base  ; 
leaves  opposite  and  waved  ;  flowers  from  two  to 
four  together,  nearly  sessile,  white,  odorous. 

The  tree  seldom  rises  more  than  16  to  18  feet 
high,  with  an  erect  main  stem,  covered  with  a 
lightish  brown  bark  :  the  leaves  are  oblong- 
ovate,  pointed  ;  flowers  in  axillary  clusters,  the 
corols  ol  which  are  five-cleft.  These  flowers 
are  of  a  pure  white,  and  very  pleasant  odor,  but 
their  duration  is  very  transient.  The  fruit 
resembles  a  cherry,  and  grows  in  clusters, 
ranged  along  the  branches  under  the  axilla-  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  laurel  leaf,  it  is  an 
evergreen,  and  make.s  a  beautiful  appearance  at 
every  .-Jeason  in  the  stove,  but  particularly  w  hen 
it  is  in  flower.  The  coffee-tree  is  now  propa¬ 
gated  in  great  plenty  in  many  parts  of  America  3 
but  the  produce  of  these  countries  is  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  Arabia.  This  plant  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  soon  after 
they  are  gathered  from  the  tree,  for  if  kept  but 
a  short  lime  out  of  the  ground,  they  will  not 
grow,  which  is  the  chief  reason  that  this  tree 
has  not  lieen  spread  into  more  different  coun¬ 
tries  ;  for  the  seeds  will  not  keep  long  enough 
to  be  sent ;  so  that  in  order  to  cultivate  this  plant 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  it  carried  thither  growing.  The 
berries  are  commonly  ripe  witli  us  in  April, 
at  which  time  they  should  be  sown  in  pots  of 
Iresh  light  earth,  covering  them  about  half  an 
inch  thick  with  the  -aiiie  light  earth  j  then 
plunge  the  pots  into  a  moderate  hot-hed  ol 
tanner’s  hark,  ohsei  s  ing  to  refresh  them  often 
with  water,  as  also  to  raise  the  glasses  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  to  admit  fresh'air;  and  in  very- 
hot  weather,  it  Wi'l  lie  proper  to  shade  tlie 
glasses  with  mats,  otherwise  the  ea-fh  in  the 
pots  w  ill  dry  too  fast,  and  prevent  the  vegetation 
of  the  seeds.  It  luiisi  he  observed  that  the 
taking  otf  the  pulp  of  the  berries,  which  has 
been  by  some  people  directed  as  absolutely 
necessary,  is  a  great  mistake.  When  this  plant 
is  removed,  great  rare  sliouM  he  taken  not  to 
break  or  injure  the  roots;  and  also  to  preserve 
the  earth  to  the  roots;  nor  should  they  be  kept 
any  time  out  of  the  ground,  for  if  their  fibres  be 
sutfercii  to  dry,  they  are  very  subject  to  mould, 
and  perish  soon  alter.  I'be  soil  in  which  this 
tree  has  bcenobsened  to  ttirive  best  was  com-, 
posed  in  the  follow  ing  manner,  viz.  one  load  of 
fre.sh,  light,  loamy  earth  ;  one  load  of  rotten 
cow-dung,  with  half  a  load  of  sea-sand  ;  these 
<were  well  mixed  together,  and  laid  in  a  heap 
six  months  before  it  was  used,  in  which  space 
of  time  it  was  turned  several  times,  the  better  to 
incorporate  the  several  parts. 

The  coffee-tree  has  of  la‘e  years  been  much 
culiivated  in  the  i'lands  of  America,  both  by  the 
English  and  French,  but  the  coffee  which  has 
been  thence  brought  to  Europe  has  been  very 
little  esteemed  This  great  difference  in  the 
goodness  many  have  attributed  to  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows,  and  therefore  have  supjiosed  it 
impossible  lor  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
islands  ever  to  cultivate  this  commodity  to  any 
real  advantage  ;  but  t?us  is  certainly  a  mistake, 
as  is  affirmed  by  several  persons  of  credit,  who 
have  resided  in  England,  who  say,  that  the 
berries  which  they  have  gathered  from  the 
trees  and  roasted  themselves,  were  as  well 
flavored  as  any  of  the  coffee  brought  from 
Mocha;  so  that  the  fault  is  in  the  drying,  and 
bringing  over  :  for  if  in  the  drying  of  the  berries 
they  be  laid  in  rooms  near  the  sugar-works,  or 
near  the  house  where  the  rum  is  distilled,  the 
berries  will  soon  imbibe  the  surrounding  effluvia, 
which  will  greatly  a  ter  their  flavor.  In  like 
manner  the  coffee  brought  in  the  same  ships 
with  rum  and  sugar,  were  the  coffee  ever  so 
good,  would  hereby  be  entirely  altered. 

W’itb  respect  to  the  medicinal  properties  of 
coffee,  it  is  in  general  excitant  and  stimulating  ; 
though  we  doubt  whether  it  relaxes  the  animal 
fibres,  as  has  by  some  authors  been  supposed. 
Its  more  or  ii-ss  wholesome  effect  greatly 
depends  on  the  climate,  as  well  as  the  age,  con¬ 
stitution.  and  other  peculiarities, of  the  individual. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  recommended  to  children,  or 
persons  of  a  hot,  cholic,  nervous,  or  phthisical 
habit;  nor  will  it  be  so  safe  and  useful  in  warm 
as  in  cold  and  temperate  climates ;  but  to  the 
phlegmatic  and  sedentary,  a  cup  of  coffee,  one 
or  two  hours  after  a  meal,  or  which  is  still 
better,  one  hour  before  it,  may  be  of  service  to 
promote  digestion,  and  preg^nt  or  remove  a 
propensity  to  sleep.  In  cases  of  spasmodic 
asthma.hypochondriasis,  scrofula,  diarra-a,  agues, 
and  particularly  against  narcotic  poi.sons,  such  as 
opium,  hemlock,  &c.  coffee  often  produces  the 
best  effects;  nor  is  there  a  domestic  remedy 
better  adapted  to  relieve  periodical  head-aches 
which  proceed  from  want  of  tone,  •  or  from 
debility  cf  the  stomach. 

Count  Ruinford,  in  the  eighteenth  of  his 
Essays,  has  entered  into  a  minute,  elaborate, 
and  useful  analysis  of  the  powers  of  this  valuable 
berry,  and  the  best  means  of  infusing  it  for 
dietic  purposi-.s.  He  remarks  that  ‘  among  the 
numerous  luxuries  of  the  table,  unknown  to  our 
forefathers,  coffee  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  Its  taste  it  very  agreeable, and 


its  ffaver  uncommonly  so;  but  its  principal 
excellence  depends  on  its  salubrity,  and  on  its 
exhilirating  quality.  It  excites  cheerfulness, 
without  intoxication  ;  and  the  pleasing  flow  of 
spirits  w  hich  it  occasions,  lasts  many  hours,  and 
is  never  followed  by  sadness,  languor,  or 
dsbility.  It  diffuses  over  the  wnole  frame  a 
glow  of  health,  and  sense  of  ease  and  well-being, 
which  is  extremely  delightful ;  existence  is  felt 
to  be  a  positive  enjoyment,  and  the  mental 
powers  are  awakened,  and  rendered  uncom¬ 
monly  active.’  After  some  other  judicious 
observations  on  the  valuable  properties  of  coffee, 

I  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  result  in  the  common 
methods  of  preparing  it,  the  Count  proceeds  with 
his  sulnect. 

‘  Uifferent  methods  have  been  employed  in 
making  coffee ;  but  the  preparation  of  the  grain 
is  nearly  the  same  in  all  of  them.  It  is  first 
roasted  in  an  iron  pan,  or  in  a  hollow  cylinder 
made  of  sheet-iron,  over  a  brisk  fire;  and  when, 
from  the  color  ol  the  grain,  and  the  peculiar 
fragrance  which  it  acquires  in  this  process,  it  is 
judged  to  be  sufficiently  roasted,  it  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  suffered  to  cool.  When  cold 
it  is  pounded  in  a  mortar,  or  ground  in  a  hand- 
mill  to  a  coaise  powder,  and  preserved  for  use. 

‘  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  roasting  coffee,  I 
not  to  roast  it  too  much:  as  soon  as  it  has  I 
acquired  a  cinnamon  color,  it  should  be  taken  I 
from  the  fire,  and  cooled  ;  otlierw  ise  much  of  its  1 
aromatic  flavor  will  be  dissipated,  and  its  taste  j 
will  become  disagreeably  bitter.  1 

‘  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  coffee  is  roasted  in  a 
thin  Florence  flask,  slightly  closed  by  means  of; 
a  loose  cork.  This  is  held  over  a  clear  fire  of 
binning  coals,  and  continually  agitated.  As  no 
visible  vapor  ever  makes  its  appearance  within 
the  flask,  the  color  of  the  coffee  may  be  distinctly 
seen  through  the  glass,  anil  the  proper  moment 
seized  lor  removing  tiie  coffee  from  the  fire. 

‘  i  liave  endeavored  to  improve  tfiis  Italian 
method,  by  using  a  thin  globular  glass  vessel 
with  a  long  narrow  cylindrical  necK.  This 
globular  vessel  is  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  its 
cylindrical  neck  is  one  inch  in  diameter,  and 
eigiiteeii  inches  long.  It  is  laid  down  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  supported  in  such  a  manner  on  a 
wooden  stand  as  to  be  easily  turned  round  its 
axi.s.  The  globular  vessel  projects  beyond  the 
stand,  and  is  placed,  at  a  proper  height,  imme¬ 
diately  over  a  chafing-dish  ol  live  coals.  ^^'lleIl 
this  globular  vessel  is  blown  sufficiently  thin, 
and  when  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  constantly 
turning  round  when  it  is  over  the  fire,  there  is 
not  the  smallest  danger  of  its  being  injured  by 
the  heat,  however  near  it  may  be  to  the  burning 
coals. 

‘  III  order  that  coffee  may  be  perfectly  good, 
and  very  high  flavored,  not  more  than  liall  a 
pound  of  the  grain  should  be  roasted  at  once  ; 
tor,  when  the  quantity  is  greater,  it  becomes 
impossible  \o  regulate  tlie  heat  in  surh  a  manner 
as  to  be  quite  certain  of  a  good  result. 

‘  The  end  of  the  cy liuiliical  neck  of  the 
globular  vessel  should  be  closed  by  a  fit  cork, 
having  a  small  slit  in  one  side  of  it,  to  permit  the 
escape  of  the  vapor  out  of  the  vessel.  This  cork 
should  project  about  an  inch  beyond  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  neck  of  the  vessel, in  order  that  it  may  be 
used  as  a  handle  in  turning  the  vessel  rouiiil  its 
axis.towards  the  end  of  the  process,  wlien  the  neck 
of  the  vessel  becovies  very  hot.  I'lie  progress 
of  the  operation,  and  the  moment  most  propel  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  may  be  judged  and  determined 
with  great  certainty,  not  only  by  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  color  of  the  grain,  but 
also  by  the  peculiar  fragrance,  which  will  first 
begin  to  be  diffused  by  it  when  it  is  neaily 
roasted  enough.  This  fragrance  is  certainly 
owing  to  the  escape  of  a  volatile,  aromatic 
substance,  which  did  not  originally  exist,  as 
such,  in  the  grain,  but  which  is  formed  in  thi* 
process  of  roasting  it.  By  keeping  the  neck  of 
the  globular  vessel  cold,  by  means  of  wet  cloths, 

I  found  means  to  condense  tliis  aromatic  sub¬ 
stance,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  aqueous 
vapor  with  which  it  was  mixed. 

‘  The  liquor  which  resuhed  from  this  conden¬ 
sation,  which  had  an  acid  taste,  was  very  high 
flavored,  and  as  colorless  as  the  purest  water ; 
but  it  stained  the  skin  of  a  deep  yeljow  color, 
which  could  not  be  removed  by  washing  w  ith 
soap  and  water;  and  this  stain  retained  a  stiong 
smell  of  coffee  sever.1l  days. 

‘  I  have  made  scver.il  unsuccessful  attempfs 
to  preserve  the  fragrant  aromatic  matter  which 
escapes  from  the  coffee  when  it  i.s  roasting,  by- 
transferring  it  to  o’her  substances.  Perhaps 
others  may  be  more  fortunate.  But  I  must  not 
suffer  myself  to  be  enticed  aivay  from  my 
subject  by  these  interesting  speculations. 

‘  If  the  coffee  in  powder  is  not  w  ell  defended 
from  the  air,  it  soon  loses  its  flavor,  and  becomes 
of  little  value;  and  the  liquor  is  never  in  so  high 
perfection  as  when  the  coffee  is  made  imnuaii- 
alely  after  the  grain  has  liecn  roasted. 

‘This  is  a  fact  well  know-ii  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  driukiiig  coffee,  in  countiies 
where  the  use  of  it  is  not  rontrouled  by  the 
laws ;  and  if  a  governmt'iii  is  seriously  dispo'-ed 
to  encourage  the  general  use  of  coffee,  indi¬ 
viduals  must  be  permitted  to  roast  it  in  their 
own  houses'. 

‘  As  the  roasting  and  grinding  oi  eeffee  t.-ike  up 
some  considerable  time,  and  cannot  always  be 
done  without  inconvenience  at  the  moment 
when  the  coffee  is  wanted;  I  contrived  a  box 
for  keeping  the  ground  eoft’ee,  w  hich  I  have 
found  by  several  years’  experience,  to  preserve 
the  coffee  much  better  than  any  of  the  vessels 
commonly  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  cylin¬ 
drical  box  made  of  stronir  tin,  four  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter,  and  five  inches  in  height, 
formed  as  accurately  as  ^lossible  w-iihin,  to 
which  a  piston  is  so  adapted  as  to  close  it  very 
exactly;  and  when  pressed  down  into  it,  to 


remain  in  the  place  where  it  is  left,  without 
being  in  danger  of  being  pushed  upwards  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  ground  coffee  which  it  is  destined 
to  confine. 

‘  This  piston  is  composed  of  a  circular  plate  of 
very  stout  tin,  which  is  soldered  to  the  lower 
part  of  an  elastic  hoop  of  tin,  about  two  inches 
wide,  which  is  made  to  fit  into  the  cylindrical 
box  as  exactly  as  possible,  and  so  as  not  be  moved 
up  and  down  in  it  without  employing  a  consider¬ 
able  force.  This  hoop  is  rendered  elastic,  by 
means  of  a  number  of  vertical  slits  made  in  the 
sides  of  it. 

‘  On  the  upper  side  of  the  circular  plate  of 
tin,  which  closes  this  hoop  below,  and  in  the 
centre  of  it,  there  is  fixed  a  strong  ring,  of  about 
one  inch  in  diameter,  which  serves  instead  of  a 
piston  rod,  or  a  handle  for  th«  piston.  The 
cylindrical  box  is  closed  above  by  a  cover, 
which  is  fitted  to  it  with  care,  in  order  that  the 
air  which  is  shut  up  within  the  box  (between 
the  piston  and  the  cover)  might  be  well  confined.’ 

[  Gallery  of  J\rature  and  Art. 


American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

The  Annutil  Meeting  of  the  Institute  will 
be  held  at  the  Ke|>resent)itives’  Hall  in 
Bo.«tun,  on  Thursday,  the  22d  of  August 
next,  nt  9  o’clock,  A.  M.,  and  tlie  session 
will  continue  until  the  27iIk  * 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  the  choice 
of  officers  will  take  place  ;  the  Introductory 
Address  will  be  delivered  by  VVm.  Sulliva.n, 
of  Boston  ;  and  a  lecture  on  ‘  the  Kducation 
and  Qualifications  of  Teac  hers,’  by  S.  R. 
Hall,  of  Andover,  Mass.  A  |>iiblic  discii.s- 
siun  will  then  lie  held  on  ‘tlie  relative 
importance  of  the  developement  of  the 
faculties,  and  the  acquisition  ol’kiiowledgc, 
as  objects  of  Elementary  Education.’ 

On  Friday,  lectures  will  be  delivered  on 
‘  Emulation  .as  a  motive  to  exertion  in 
Seliools,’  by  Rev.  Leonarp  Withi.vgton, 
of  Newbury,  Ms.;  ‘011  Primary  Education' 
by  Rev.  Garoi.ner  B.  I’erry,  of  Bradfonl, 
Muss.,  and  ‘on  Mtntal  Philosophy  applied  to 
instruction,’  by  A.  A.  Baker,  of  Andover, 
Mass.: — and  a  disen.-ision  will  take  place  on 
the  importance  of  Phrenology  to  a  teacher. 

OniSaturday,  lectures  will  fie  delivered  on 
‘  the  best  methods  of  Discipline  for  the 
young,’ by  Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins,  Bishop 
of  V'ennont ;  on  ‘  the  Importance  otWaturat 
History,  and  the  n.ndcs  of  pni-sning  study,’ 
hy  Dr.  J.  B  Flint  nf  Boston;  and  on  ‘tin- 
importance,  to  parents  and  teachers,  of  a 
knowledge  of //unmn  Physiology'  hy  i)r.  E. 
Reyncilds,  of  Boston.  A  cli.scnssion  will 
take  place  on  the  question — ‘  Ilmv  ma}'  the 
evils  of  too  long  confinement  to  the  scliool- 
room  he  prevented  }  ’ 

On  Monday,  tiie  2Gth,  lectures  will  he 
delivered  on  ‘  the  Method  of  Jacotot,'  hy 
George  W  Greene,  of  lOast  Grec-n  wich, 
R.  I.;  on  ‘  the  best  method  of  teaching  the 
Ancient  Languages,'  by  Prof.  Alphens  S. 
Packard,  of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine;  on 
‘the  Importance  of  u  Know  ledge  of  .4/iciVn/ 
Art,  to  those  engaged  in  the  higher  depart¬ 
ments  ofChmsical  Instruction,’ 11.  R.CIc-ave- 
land,  of  Boston,  nnd  on  ‘  the*  best  modes  of 
teaching  Geography,'  hy  \\.  C.  Woodhridge, 
of  Boston.  A  discussion  will  take  plai-c-  on 
the  pxpe(lienc:y  of  Bodily  Punuhmenl  in 
Schools. 

On  Tnesd.ny,  lectures  will  be  delivered 
on  ‘the  mode  of teiiehing  Elocution,' \>y  Dr. 
Jonathan  Barber,  of  Camliridge,  Mass.;  on 
‘  the  lic'st  mode  of  teaching  .Yatural  Phil¬ 
osophy,'  hy  Prof.  B.  Hale,  of  Darfmonth 
College,  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  and  on  ‘  the  danger 
of  unsafe  or  useless  Innovation,  nnd  the; 
indication  of  any  present  tendency  to  this 
evil  in  onr  country,’  hy  E.  A.  .Aridrews,  late 
ofNew-  Haven,  Conn.,  now  of  Boston.  The 
question  will  tlien  he  discns.sed, — ‘In  what 
way  can  the  American  Iii.stitnte  of  In.siroe- 
tiun  do  most  to  advance  the  cause  of  Edu¬ 
cation.’ 

A  lecture  will  be  delivered  at  sneli  time 
as  may  be  found  most  convenient,  on  ‘  the 
new  mode  of  teaching  music,  compared  with 
the  old,’  hy  Lowell  Mason,  professor  in  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

The  following  subjects  for  di.scnssion 
bnve  also  been  selected  by  the  Director.-^, 
and  may  be  called  up,  at  any  time  during 
the  session  not  otherwise  occuitied  ;  viz. 

The  proper  combination  of  oral  nnd 
experimental  instruction  and  lessons  from 
text-books;  and  the  advantages  that  have 
lieen  experienced  from  the  different  inodes 
in  use; 

The  expediency  of  awarding  medals ; 

The  introduction  of  manual  labor  schools  ; 
nnd  * 

The  practicability  of  having  a  board  of 
literary  gentlemen,  not  memliers  of  the 
sehool  committee,  to  conduct  examinations 
in  schools. 

Such  are  the  preparations  made  for  this 
meeting  nf  the  Institute. 

The  panic  which  prevailed  last  year  in 
relation  to  the  cholera  prevented  many 
persona  who  otherwise  would  have  been 


present,  from  attending  tbe  meeting,  thus 
making  the  audience  and  the  number  of 
lectures  delivered,  smaller  than  usual. 

Happily  no  cause  of  present  apprehen¬ 
sion  exists,  and  the  attendance  may  be 
expected  to  be  greater  than  common,  from 
the  disappointment  of  last  year. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Institute, — tbe  necessity  of  advancing 
tbe  profession  of  the  teacher,  by  introdu¬ 
cing  a  higher  .staiidurd  and  requiring  a  mure 
complete  preparation  among  its  members, 
and  by  rendering  apparent  to  the  community 
the  great  value,  of  thoroughly  educated 
teachers,  tbe  desirableness  of  giving  teachers 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  Hcqiiaiiited  with 
each  other,  and  freely  communicating  new 
views  and  modes  of  instruction  as  they  are 
introduced, — the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
iliscnssiun  of  various  systems,  and  the  accu- 
muliition  of  facts  from  numerous  independ¬ 
ent  observers,  and  tbe  thence  consequent 
improvement  in  the  objects,  tbe  course,  and 
tbe  means  of  instruction,  and  in  the  qiiulifi- 
cutiuns,  cbaructer  and  activity  of  teachers, 
these  causes  still  exist.  They  act  and  will 
continue  to  act,  with  unabated  energy. 

Much  lias  certainly  been  done  towards 
accomplishing  the  objects  of  tbe  Institute. 
The  Society  itself  has  unquestionably  done 
much.  Tbe  necessity  of  full  preparation 
for  the  business  of  teaching  is  every  day 
more  apparent  and  mure  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Vonng  men  of  talents  are  looking 
forward  to  it,  with  predilection,  ns  their 
profession.  Departments  for  the  rpecial 
preparation  of  teachers  are  contemplated  in 
several  colleges,  and  in  some  already 
established. 

Tbe  advantages  and  satisfaction  of  mutual 
acqiiaiiitanee  among  teachers  from  various 
part.s  of  tbe  coiiiitiy  have  been  fell.  The 
utility  of  the  Institute  is  recognized  in  the 
existence  of  the  numerous  societies  with 
similar  ohject.s,  which  have  been  foimed 
since  ils  organization. 

Miicli  yet  remains  to  be  done;  and  in 
what  way  can  the  ohjerig  of  the  Institute  he 
lietler  neeomplisheil  than  hy  the  aetivi-  and 
intelligent  eo-operaiion  ol  teachers  and  the 
fri<-nds  of  edneaiion.’  How  i-an  tliey 
liecome  aeqiivinied  with  each  oilier  and  he 
made  to  {x-n  eive  the  e.vecllencii  s  m-  d.  li- 
cienc-es  of  sy.-iems  and  methods,  hut  hv 
per.soiial  eoiih-renee,  hy  meeting,  and  bring¬ 
ing  togi-ther  the  eonchi.-ions  of  uhsen  aiion,-* 
and  e.vperiem  e, — hy  feeling  and  e.-nimnni- 
cafing  tlie  syiiqiathy  ofeonnnoii  wains  and 
common  |>iii-.>;iii!s 

To  all  interested  in  ediieation,  es|  (-einllv 
to  iiiembers  of  sehool  euminilii-es,  and  to 
those  already  entered  or  alxnit  to  *;iii«*r  into 
the  work  of  insliiieiion,  the  meeting  of  the 
institute  iiresents  an  oceiision  which  might, 
not,  without  urgent  necetsity,  to  he  ne¬ 
glected. 

By  order  of  llip  rommillre  of  Arraiigemeiiis, 

C.  DUKGIN,  Recording  Secretary. 
Boston,  July  1%'j,  1833. 

F.dilors  of  papers  throiighoiil  tlie  ronnlrv  inleresled 
n  die  cause  of  eduealioii,  are  reque.sled  to  copy  this 
iiolice. 


QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  last  NU.MBER  OF  THE  LTCECM. 

Is  it  known  liom  what  the  horse  originated  ? 

How  does  the  European  horse  differ  froin  that 
animal  in  Asia  ? 

By  w  hieli  of  tlie  senses  can  the  air  be  per¬ 
ceived,  siglit  or  touch  ? 

What  is  w  ind  1 

In  wliat  state  is  air  most  perceptible  and  most 
powerful  in  ils  results.'* 

In  w  hat  slate  except  solid  are  bodies  found  ? 

How  much  more  dense  is  water  than  air.* 

How  much  more  dense  is  gold  than  air? 

What  are  the  materials  used  in  makinz  India 
ink  .’ 

How  is  red  ink  made  .’  also  blue  and  yellow  .* 

At  what  lime  and  by  whom  was  golden  ink 
used  .* 

What  are  tbe  materials  ir  printers’  ink  .* 

For  what  purposes  are  sympathetic  inks  used, 
and  how  foi'tned  ? 

How  can  ink  stains  be  removed  f-om  paper 
anil  cloth. 

How  many  volumes  of  Harper’s  Family 
Library  have  been  published  and  what  are  some 
of  the  subjects  ? 

From  »-hat  source,  and  by  what  means  was 
salt  first  furnished  to  Ohio  and  other  western 
states  .* 

Is  the  water  now  used  for  making  salt  in  the 
Western  Valley,  stronger  or  weaker  than  that 
used  thirty  years  ago? 


